A Last Year’s Bird Nest 


A thrush’s nest was found last summer into which was woven a 
letter head of the Buffalo Charity Organization Society. In the 
fall an exhausted butterfly flew for shelter into the society’s head- 
quarters and was found near this nest. 


his Issue Ten Cents 


THE PITH OF IT 


THE state of Washington has just abolished the 

death penalty for crime. Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin _consti- 
tute the small but courageous group of ‘states 
which have previously done this. 


LLINOIS’ state-wide investigation of vice by 
a special committee of the state Senate has 
led to a nation-wide discussion of the relation 
between low wages and vice. As yet scarcely a 
protest has been made against frank handling 
of the subject. P. 897. 


[\ one district in China which two years ago 
had 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 starving people, 
the railroad recently found itself unable to pro- 
vide freight cars enough to transport all the 
grain. It is constructive results such as_ this 
which make the report of the Central China 
Famine Relief Committee’s operations of a year 
ago of more than temporary interest. P. 900. 


ICHIGAN has passed a law authorizing the 
sterilization of habitual criminals. Eight 
other states have such laws. The Legislature 
of Ontario, Canada, is considering a bill which 
permits operations for the prevention of procrea- 
tion, on certain inmates of institutions for the 
care of the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic. 


“CONTINUOUS educational campaign in the 
interests of child conservation and race 
betterment” has been launched by the National 
Child Welfare Press Service, Incorporated, of 
Illinois to operate through the press. P. 896. 


REAL official investigation into wages at the 
time of a strike against a wage reduction 
has been made for the first time in New York 
state. Its results have just been issued: by the 
State Bureau of Statistics. The bureau’s report 
furnishes a glimpse of living conditions not only 
at Little Falls, but among all the textile workers 
of the Mohawk Valley. P. 899. 


DECADP’S advance in the field of Religious 

Education and Civic Progress as revealed 

at the recent tenth annual meeting of the Re- 

ligious Education Association is reviewed by 
Professor Graham Taylor. P. 902. 


ILLIAM D. HAYWOOD’S recall from of- 

ficial party position by a referendum of 

the Socialists as viewed by the press of the na- 
Clone pba gO9: 


GITATION for state funds for mothers has 

raised the question as to what is adequate 

relief and whether it should be measured in 
terms of money or of service. P. 910. 


HEREAFTER when a man is convicted of 

family desertion or non-support in the state 
of Washington he may be compelled to work 
upon the public roads or highways. Fu ther, it 
will be the duty of the board of county commis- 
sioners to pay a certain sum of money to those 
dependent on him. 
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RELATIVES AND FRIENDS 


are the natural sources to which we 
go first in our efforts to find adequate 
relief for the families-coming under 
our care. 


Only after all such normal sources 
of aid have been exhausted does the 
Charity Organization Society appeal 
to the general public for funds to meet 
definitely known needs of specific 
families. 


All contriputiens received for these 
families are credited to them in indi- - 
vidual accounts and used solely to meet 
the needs specified in the appeals. 


The Charity Organization Society 
105 EAST 22d STREET 
NEW YORK 


Supported Entirely by Voluntary Contributions 
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THE MILBANK MEMORIAL GIFT 
FOR SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 


Financed by the ‘income from $1,000,000, 
the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor announces the organiza- 
tion of a new department for preventive and 
constructive social work. It is to be known as 
the Department of Social Welfare and its es- 
tablishment was made possible by the generosity 
of Elizabeth Milbank Anderson. 

‘In addition to the Milbank Memorial Gift, 
which will. take the form of annual payments 
of $50,000 each, the association has also accepted 
the sum of $150,000 which Mrs. Anderson has 
stipulated is to cover “initial or capital charges 
and the cost of certain experimental and research 
work.” 

Mrs. Anderson’s offer. was made early in the 


month in a letter to R. Fulton Cutting, president 


of the association. In this she indicated the 
objects she had in mind in the following words: 


“I am particularly interested in fostering pre- 
ventive and constructive social measures for the 
welfare of the poor of this city, as distinguished 
from relief measures affecting particular indi- 
viduals and families. I wish to make 
it clear that the proposed Department of Social 
Welfare. is to concern itself, in so far as it em- 
ploys funds supplied by me, with a social. pro- 
gram based upon preventive and constructive 
measures. 

“Generally speaking, therefore, this program 
should include those activities which are cal- 
culated to prevent sickness and thus relieve pov- 
erty, such, for example, as the promotion of 
cleanliness and sanitation and the securing of a 
proper food supply. In this connection your 
association will doubtless find it advisable, in 
some cases, to co-operate with public authorities, 
and with existing agencies having similar ob- 
jects in view where such agencies are practic- 
ing approved methods in fulfilling their pur- 
poses, while in other cases it may probably be 
necessary to establish the work as a new enter- 
Brises yates!" 

“With the funds at your disposal 1 would 
expect you to create the proposed department 
of social welfare, and to distribute the enter- 
prise to be conducted under its supervision 
among at least three sub-departments or com- 
mittees, one dealing with matters pertaining to 
public health and hygiene, one dealing with mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of school children, 
and one with matters pertaining to the food sup- 
ply of the working classes of this city.” 


March 29, 1913. 


In announcing the acceptance of the gift by 
the board of managers, John A. Kingsbury, gen- 
eral agent of the association, said: 


“Mrs. Anderson’s gift makes it possible for the 
association to bring its work nearer to the orig- 
inal purpose as expressed in the constitution; 
namely, the elevation of the moral and physical 
condition. of the indigent and, so far as compat- 
ible with these objects, the relief of their neces- 
sities.” 


A tentative program of the social work to be 
undertaken by the new department has been 
outlined and it is expected to have the work 
organized about the first of May. The Com- 
mittee on Public Health and Hygiene will con- 
tinue the public bath work which the association 
started in 1891. It will have supervision over 
the Milbank Memorial Baths in East 38th Street, 
and will aim to popularize the public bathing 
facilities throughout the city. A study will be 
made by the committee of the present needs of 
the city in regard to’ public comfort stations 
and public laundries in the congested districts. 
An allied activity will be an educational cam- 
paign in New York for the extermination of 
common disease carriers, such as the house fly 
and ‘the roach. 

The Committee for the Welfare of School 
Children will make inquiries concerning the ex- 
tension and improvement of the present system 
of medical inspection of children and of the 
clinic facilities for the treatment of the physical 
defects of pupils especially of the teeth. It will 
work for the installation-in each school of sani- 
tary drinking fountains and improved methods of 
cleaning the school rooms. Mrs. Anderson has 
asked the association to make in connection with 
its school work a thorough investigation of the 
ventilation of the schools and other public build- 
ings of New York. For this purpose research 
and experimental work will be conducted under 
the direction of a committee of experts to be 
selected by the association. 

The association through its Committee on the 
Welfare of School Children, also intends to ex- 
tend and broaden the serving of hot lunches to 
school children approximately at cost. The 
School Lunch Committee, which had been about 
to discontinue, next fall will be able to conduct 
its work in fourteen instead of seven schools. 

The feasibility of establishing public bake 
shops in New York will also be considered by the 
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committee. In her letter to Mr. Cutting, Mrs. 
Anderson said: 


“In connection with this enterprise 1 would 
like an inquiry to be made regarding the feasi- 
bility of establishing a public bake shop, to which 
those who have no facilities for baking bread 
or roasting meats could bring their uncooked 
food and at a nominal cost receive the benefit 
of this service. I understand that this 
idea has never been attempted in this country, 
but is in successful operation abroad.” 


The program for the Committee on Food Sup- 
ply so far as it has been outlined includes an 
investigation concerning the scientific production 
of food, its purchase in larger quantities, its 
scientific storage, its efficient and honest handling 
and the latest facts as to relative food values. 
The object of this inquiry will be to ascertain 
whether the cost of food to the consumer cannot 
be reduced, and its nourishing qualities increased. 

This latest gift to the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor is the 
largest it has ever received. In the opinion of 
the Board of Managers its special importance 
lies in the fact that 


“the establishment and successful operation of 
the several activities will inevitably lead to gen- 
eral recognition of their social value. It is be- 
lieved that as the social value of any new activity 
is thus demonstrated it will naturally lead to the 
adoption of that particular activity on a much 
broader scale, possibly by the municipality itself, 
than would be possible if its extension were de- 
pendent upon any one individual or association.” 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 
FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Organized under the laws of Illinois, the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Press Service, Incorpor- 
ated, is launching a new educational campaign. 
It plans “to operate and conduct, through the 
press, a continuous educational campaign in the 
interests of child conservation and race better- 
ment.” The service expects to disseminate not 
only through the newspaper and magazine press 
but through other avenues of publicity, editorial 
and news matter contributed by recognized au- 
thorities on child welfare subjects. 

The present officers are James L. Clark, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors; Rev. J. P. Dy- 
sart, vice chairman; Richard Norse, secretary 
and treasurer; Dimmitt C. Hutchins, councillor, 
and H. Wirt Steele, editorial director, The arti- 
cles of incorporation provide for a board of 
thirty members. 

The organization of the service and its pres- 
ent program was endorsed by a meeting of the 
Children’s Home Societies held in Des Moines, 
Ia., early in the year. The co-operation of the 
executives of Children’s Aid Societies was also 
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promised at a conference held somewhat later 
in New York. It is felt by those interested in 
the organization of this new service that many 
lines of work for children in the United States 
are so uncorrelated as to produce confusion in 
the public mind. The program for publicity in 
the immediate future embraces such subjects as 
eugenics; parental care; hygiene; dietetics; 
housing; education; treatment of dependent, de- 
fective and delinquent children; recreation, and 
child labor. 

To start this program, it is planned to furnish 
a series of fifty half-page illustrated stories to 
representative newspapers throughout the coun- 
try for simultaneous publication. The series is 
to be run in such sequence as to give newspaper 
readers the whole story of the efforts now being 
made in America to conserve child life. 

The founders of the service believe that it 
will go far toward building up co-operation and 
co-ordination of the various agencies dealing 
with children throughout the country. They be- 
lieve that it will foster higher standards of child- 
caring work. It is announced that the service 
will not attempt to exploit any particular chil- 
dren’s agency nor any special kind of child- 
helping work, but will confine its efforts to the 
dissemination of information as to what is going 
on in this field of activity throughout the coun- 
try and abroad. 

The organization has begun to establish its 
connections with a view to learning the status 
of children’s work in the various states, in order 
that local programs of publicity may be pre- 
pared consistently throughout the country. It 
is thought that this will help to bring the legis- 
lation and practices in the several states into 
conformity with the best standards. The service, 
according to its founders, will always stand for 
the interests of the child as paramount to the 
interests of any agency or any group of agencies 
dealing with children. 

It is also planned to make the service as use- 
ful as possible to executives in child welfare 
work. | They will be invited to call upon the 
editorial director at any time for advice and help 
in preparing and conducting local publicity cam- 
paigns of all kinds. 

The promised co-operation of the new Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau is counted upon, and the 
promoters of the service claim that the bureau’s 
work, in turn, will gain not only wider publicity 
for its investigations and findings, but publicity 
of a kind and in a form that is not always easily 
obtainable by a government department or bu- 
reau at Washington. 

The executive office of the service is located 
in the Hearst Building in Chicago, and the edi- 


torial department in room 26, Law Building, Bal- 
timore. 
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_ THE VICE INVESTIGATION 
BY THE ILLINOIS SENATE 


Illinois’ state-wide investigation of vice by a 
special committee of the Senate headed by the 
lieutenant-governor,’ is being vigorously pushed 
in Chicago, Peoria, and other cities. Public 
hearings are being held and widely reported, 
to which employers of girls and women in de- 
partment stores, mail order and supply houses, 
are subpoenaed to testify regarding the wages 
they pay; the hours and conditions of labor; 
and the profits of their business. They have 
also been asked for estimates of the cost of 
living among their employes, and their opinion 
as to the relation between the rate of wages 
and moral standards. 

Almost without exception the employers met 
the investigating commission in good spirit and 
promptly furnished the facts and figures request- 
ed. Some of them admitted that low wages 
occasionally account for the demoralization of 
employes. But others stoutly denied any per- 
ceptible effect of the rate of pay on moral stand- 
ards and asserted that a high integrity prevail- 
ed among their women workers. It was claimed 
that girls learning a business while living at 
home could not expect as high a minimum wage 
as those living away from home. Therefore 
some employers decline to hire girls living away 
from home whose services are not worth at 
least $8 a week. When pressed to say whether 
wages could not be raised to meet the minimum 
cost of living without materially reducing divi- 
dends, some of the largest employers admitted 
that this could be done out of the surplus re- 
served for the development of the business. 

The other witnesses subpoenaed consisted al- 
most entirely of the inmates and keepers of vice 
resorts which were raided in some instances 
for the purpose of securing testimony. The as- 
sistant superintendent of the Peoria State Hos- 
pital is said to have substantiated the state- 
ments of the women that low wages are a chief 
contributing cause of immorality by showing the 
relation of heredity, environment and morality. 

The chairman of the commission, Lieutenant- 
Governor O’Hara, has entered into communica- 
tion with the governors and legislatures of all 
the states. He is urging country-wide co-opera- 
tion in investigating vice conditions and legisla- 
tion on the minimum wage and other measures 
deemed necessary to protect the moral standards 
or working girls and women. Assurances are 
said to have been received from two-thirds of 
the states that such co-operation would be given. 
The commission visited President Wilson on 
March 22 and urged that a national conference be 
called by the President. The only opposition so 
far publicly expressed in Illinois was that of the 
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secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at one of the hearings. Then and subse- 
quently, in a paper which he personally owns and 
edits, he charged that the investigation was 
prompted by revenge upon merchants for failing 
to advertise in a newspaper with which the lieu- 
tenant-governor was formerly connected as a re- 
porter. The secretary of the association was ar- 
rested and admitted to bail on a charge of crim- 
inal libel. 


NATION-WIDE ATTENTION 
TO VICE AND LOW WAGES 


Press, pulpit and organizations without num- 
ber all over the country have taken up the dis- 
cussion of vice in relation to wages. Almost 
the last vestige of the old “conspiracy of sil- - 
ence” concerning vice would seem to have been 
swept away. As yet scarcely a protest has been 
made against frank handling of the subject. 

Editorial expression has ranged all the way 
from vigorous approval of the Illinois commis- 
sion and the acceptance of the testimony as 
showing that low wages cause vice, to just as 
energetic dissent from that contention. But 
nearly all welcome the stirring of the public 
mind and conscience. Scarcely a phase of the 
problem has been left untouched. The “respon- 
sibility of men” for the evil, the “low ebb of 
home life and protection,” the share of dance 
halls in recruiting the ranks of “the fallen,” the 
need for protecting young boys, and the asser- 
tion that to believe low wages are responsible 
for vice means “casting suspicion on honest 
girls’—all sides of the problem have received 
attention. Remedial efforts varying from photo- 
graphing all men visiting disorderly houses to the 
minimum wage have been suggested. 

Columns upon columns have been filled with 
letters from newspaper readers giving their views 
of the problem.. These often comment upon 
the demand for efficient domestic servants and 
discuss the whole subject with an inference that 
no girl need complain of having to choose only 
between hunger and shame. 

Other readers answer, pointing out sympatheti- 
cally some of the real objections girls have to this 
work, and they contend further, with statistics to 
back up their assertion, that the occupation has 
apparently supplied a disproportionately large 
number of prostitutes. To cap the climax there 
have been the pitiful and tragic letters purport- 
ing to come from girls of the underworld. 

Perhaps the most definite result of the whole 
discussion thus far has been to give an impetus 
to the agitation for minimum wage legislation. 
This has been felt particularly in the states 
where bills are pending and in others it. has 
stimulated the introduction of bills. 

In Chicago, Chief. Justice Harry Olson of the 
Municipal Court has announced that a division to 
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be known as the Morals Court will be established 
on April 1. This is in line with one of the 
main recommendations of the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission. 

Some newspapers assert that political capital 
is being sought by those directing the Chicago 
investigation. However that may be, the 
Woman’s Trade Union League in Chicago: is 
taking advantage of the popular interest in 
working girls’ wages to push efforts to organize 
department store employes into unions. 

Employers, in a number of instances since the 
start of the Illinois investigation, have announc- 
ed a new minimum wage for girls in their em- 
ploy. The management of one large store in 
Chicago issued a statement that henceforth no 
girl will receive less than $4 a week. The 
amounts most frequently mentioned in the IlIli- 
nois hearings as the least a girl not living at 
home could manage on were around $8 or $9 
a week. On March 19, Cyrus H. McCormick, 
president of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, announced that beginning March 24 the 
minimum wage for girls and women employed 
anywhere in the United States by the company 
would be $8 a week. The minimum has been 
$5 a week for apprentices. It is reported that 
the wages of about 800 girls are affected by this 
action. 


CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
PRISON DEPARTMENT 


Newspaper interest in the removal recently 
of the superintendent of the New York state 
prison department and that of his sales agent 
a fortnight earlier seems to have been directed 
more at the political aspects of the upheaval than 
at its possible effects on prison administration. 
The ousting of Joseph F. Scott, head of the de- 
partment, formerly superintendent of Elmira Re- 
formatory, came after Mr. Scott had replied to 
charges preferred against him by Governor 
Sulzer. Frederick H. Mills, who, as sales agent 
was responsible for the development of the prison 
industries in New York, had previously been re- 
moved by Superintendent Scott at the demand of 
the governor. Both positions are now filled by 
temporary appointees and  incoherency in the 
work of the prison department is the result. 

People interested in prison administration 
throughout the country have followed these 
events closely because of the wide reputation 
enjoyed by Mr. Scott as a reformatory head. 
Coming to Elmira as superintendent in 1903, 
after eleven years’ experience as head of the 
Massachusetts state reformatory, he raised the 
New York institution once more to the standards 
of excellence set up by Zebulon R. Brockway 
but allowed to lapse during the three years that 
had intervened after Mr. Browieway’ S retirement, 
In Massachusetts Mr. Scott had come under the 
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influence of the ideals of Colonel Gardiner Tufts, 
superintendent, who possessed in large measure 
the evangelical spirit and believed strongly in 
reformation through spiritual experience. At 
Elmira Mr. Scott came into contact with some- 
what different traditions. Mr. Brockway had 
endeavored to intellectualize reformation and 
had built up a regime calculated to affect char- 
acter through discipline and education. With 
this spirit Mr. Scott was in hearty accord. So 
effective was he in restoring the institution to its 
former excellence that in his book Fifty Years 
of Prison Service, published last year, Mr. 
Brockway spoke of him as “a man of high char- 
acter, good capabilities, and large experience” 
and declared that his appointment “undoubtedly 
saved the reformatory from impending collapse.” 

Especially notable in Mr. Scott’s work at EI- 
mira was his perfecting of the military and 
gymnastic discipline begun by Mr. Brockway. 
He possessed in remarkable degree also the 
power to lift up others through the influence of 
his personality. The psychology of reformatory 
management was perhaps his strongest point. 
Due to the efforts of Mr. Brockway and Mr. 
Scott, the phrase “Elmira system’ has come into 
use as denoting the highest type of reformative 
work for youths. 

Interest in the other vacancy in the prison 
department, that of sales agent, has transcended 
personal relations. Nearly a year ago THE 
SURVEY pointed out the anomaly of a situation 
which allowed the man responsible for extending 
the market for prison products to be interested 
also in a private manufacturing concern which 
could compete with the prison industries in sell- 
ing to state institutions. Mr. Mills was formally 
charged with this division of allegiance in Jan- 
uary. His resignation was sent to Mr. Scott 
but not acted upon. Thereupon a committee of 
inquiry appointed by Governor Sulzer to investi- 
gate the work of the superintendent of prisons 
was directed to bestow some of its atteftion on 
Mr. Mills’ record also. Further facts were un- 
covered, chief among which was that as the rep-— 
resentative of the Hamlin Supply Company Mr. 
Mills had used the “name of one Brown” to make 
large sales of supplies to state institutions, when 
such supplies could have been furnished by the 
prison industries which it was his duty to de- 
velop. At this discovery Govenor Sulzer demand- 
ed and secured the removal of Mr. Mills. 
state use system of prison industries in operation 
in New York is quite generally regarded as the 


thost hopetul method yet devised of making the — 


work of prisoners truly reformative. Its advocated 
have felt that the plan was more or less on trial 
in that state and that the measure of its success 
there would largely determine the extent of its 


1See THE SURVEY. April 13, 1912, page 94, 
5See THE SURVEY, January 25, page 537. 
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adoption elsewhere. With Mr. Mills out of of- 
fice many of them are breathing more freely 
over its chance of development. 

The report of the Committee on Inquiry, made 
public March 10, contained ten accusations 
against Superintendent Scott. Using these 
largely as a basis Governor Sulzer a few days 
later preferred six formal charges against him. 
In the first he is accused of “intentionally and 
willfully neglecting and refraining from dismiss- 
ing” Mr. Mills until Governor Sulzer demanded 
it. The second specification sets forth that in 
selecting a superintendent for the State Hospital 
for the Criminal Insane at Matteawan he passed 
over on the civil service list a man thoroughly 
experienced and appointed one who was known to 
lack experience. 

The third’ charge declares that Superintendent 
Scott failed to’ remove or investigate the con- 
duct of officials at Matteawan who made alter- 
ations in the hospital record of Harry K. Thaw. 
The fourth and fifth specifications call the sup- 
erintendent to account for permitting unusual 
liberties to be extended to Thaw and for not 
exercising a proper supervision over the insti- 
tution where he is detained. The last charge 
has to do with the failure of Superintendent 
Scott to dismiss an employe who had used of® 
fensive words about the governor in the presence 
of the superintendent and newspaper reporters. 

Mr. Scott was given twenty-four hours in 
which to file a written answer to these charges. 
He did so and twelve minutes after the expira- 
tion of the allotted time the governor officially 
opened the public hearing of the case in his of- 
fices. Mr. Scott was not present. The governor 
declared that the written answer was unsatis- 
factory and shortly afterward sent notice of his 
removal to the superintendent. 

After meeting every specification in detail Mr. 
Scott said in his formal answer: 


“T have conducted the office of superintendent 
of state prisons conscientiously, honestly and 
economically and in a manner which has been for 
the best interests of the state, and which has re- 
ceived general approbation, wherefore I respect- 
fully ask that the charges be dismissed.” 


In a statement given to the press later he said: 


“T have been accused by a clique of self-styled 
medical experts of organizing Matteawan State 
Hospital in the interests of Harry K. Thaw. I 
deny these accusations as absolutely false. The 
men who have made them in the past and who- 
ever may make them in the future will have an 
opportunity of proving them in a court of law.” 


Mr. Scott is quoted as having declared that 
the real reason for Governor Sulzer’s desire to 
get rid of him was that he had refused to name 
as warden of Auburn Prison a man designated 
by the governor. This story was figured promi- 
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nently in the press also. That the affair has 
many political interweavings is shown by the fact 
that nearly all the papers regard it as a further 
breaking of Tammany traces by the governor. 

Persons engaged in prison reform in the state 
differ greatly in their estimates of the justice 
of the charges made against Mr. Scott. The 
most lenient view, perhaps, is that he has been 
lax with his subordinates, allowing them too 
much responsibility and exercising too little sup- 
ervision over them, but that his own integrity 
can not be questioned. 

Governor Sulzer has sent the name of John B. 
Riley to the Senate.as Mr. Scott’s successor. Mr. 
Riley is a county judge of Clinton County. He 
was formerly United States consul at Ottawa. 


TWO REPORTS ON THE 
LIGRPERPALES SS PRUE 


Two reports on the textile industry at Little 
Falls were issued last week by the. New York 
State Department of Labor. One covered the 
intervention by the Bureau of Arbitration in the 
strike which lasted from early in October to the 
end of December. The other was a study of 
wages and the cost of living by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics presents 
the results of the first real investigation into 
wages at the time of a strike against a reduc- 
tion which has been made in New York by any 
bureau of the Labor Department. The pay- 
rolls of the mills for the first four weeks in 
September, 1912, were taken for study, this being 
prior to the wage reduction of 10 per cent which 
precipitated the strike. 

The report shows that about 49 per cent of the 
male employes received $9 a week or less, and 
that about the same proportion of female workers 
received $7.50 a week or less. Those whose 
wages were not above $6 constituted 30 per cent 
of the women and 10 per cent of the men. The 
report describes the living conditions of the op- 
eratives. Much congestion was found and the 
houses in which the workers live are character- 
ized as being poor. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics report makes 
no remedial suggestions, but declares that “the 
one outstanding and unavoidable conclusion of 
this report is that there is need of a thorough 
general investigation of wages and cost of living 
among the textile workers of the Mohawk Val- 
ley.” 

Employers testified before the Bureau of Ar- 
bitration that the wages in Little Falls are the 
same as are paid in other textile mills in the 
Mohawk Valley. Since the workers won their 
strike against a reduction they are, presumably, 
now receiving the same wages as were found to 
have been the rule in September. 
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FAMINE RELIEF WORK IN 
CHINA 


ERNEST P. BICKNELL 


Usually an official statement of temporary re- 
lief work published long after public interest in 
the special emergency has subsided is a good ex- 
ample of what not to read. The report of the 
Central China Famine Relief Committee’s oper- 
ations in the famine district in China between 
October 1, 1911, and June 30, 1912, is, however, 
an exception. 

Headquarters for the committee were estab- 
lished in Shanghai and the membership included 
many well-known Americans, other foreign resi- 
dents of China and prominent native citizens. 
Among the American members were Bishop F. R. 
Graves and Rev. E. C. Lobenstine who were re- 
spectively chairman and secretary. Two of the 
six articles in the committee’s program were: 


“That relief be given only in return for work 
done, except in the case of those incapacitated 
for work. 


“That in the selection of work, preference be 
given to such work as will help the locality per- 
manently, and as tends to prevent the recur- 
rence of famine conditions, and that each piece 
be complete in itself.” 


This program was closely followed. District 
sub-committees, made up of foreign and native 
residents, had immediate charge of the relief 
works and distribution. Under them were the 
superintendents of the working forces. 

In May, 1912, 110,000 famine sufferers were in 
the employ of the relief committee. As but one 
member of a family was engaged, it is estimated 
that this work supported about 550,000 persons. 
The character and extent of the operations are 
indicated by the following statistics: 


Dykes built or repaired......... 129 miles 
Canalsa sss) 5 foal chiereses tues 63 ee 
IDiichegm see Sa eee cater 1124 ee 
Moadsirepaired! 2 weveh cen oc. te 1638 S 
Cubic yards of earth moved...... 10,155,000 


It was reckoned that the amount of work per- 
formed daily by a famine sufferer was about two- 
thirds as much as a coolie does under normal 
conditions. In Hankow 2,000 women from the 
famine district were employed for two months in 
‘making garments of which 64,000 were distribut- 
ed. A single extract from the report must suf- 
fice to show how the work was conducted. It 
is a description of the dyke building: 


“Now come with me to the works. First in 
number and importance are the dirt-pushers 
[I translate the Chinese term], who dig the earth 
from rectangular pits and push it on their wheel- 
barrows to the new dykes. They number 3,400 
and work in groups of about ten men each and 
are paid by the job in this way. As soon as a 
pit reaches a depth of four or five feet it is 
measured by the foreigner in charge and the 
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head man of the ten is given a ticket which is 
really an order on the office for the value in 
grain of the work done. Measuring these pits 
takes almost all one foreigner’s time, and as two- 
thirds of the workmen are dirt-pushers, the for- 
eigner has in his direct control that fraction of 
the whole. The dirt-pushers receive 450 cash 
per fang of 100 cubic feet. In this and the fol- 
lowing statements it should be remembered that 
it takes about 2,500 cash to ‘make a gold dollar. 

“Next in numerical strength are the ‘small 
workmen,’ of whom we have about 1,000. Their 
work is to carry water from the canal to the 
dyke in order that the latter may be pounded frm 
the more easily. Also many of them receive the 
earth as it comes on to the dyke, break it up, 
level it and dig small holes into which the water 
may be poured. They are paid in grain at the 
rate of 150 cash per man per day. 

“Now we come to the pounders. They num- 
ber 750 and were divided in groups of ten. Each 
group has a stone weighing about 100 pounds, 
circular, a foot in diameter, and eight inches 
thick. To each stone are attached ten ropes, 
one for each of the ten men, and when the men 
all pull in unison the stone rises above the level 
of their heads and then comes down with a thud. 
The dyke is built in layers which are one foot 
thick after they are pounded. Each layer is 
pounded until it is of the consistency of rubber 
and is then tested in this unique way. An iron 
rod is driven down and into the small hole thus 
made water is poured from a tea-kettle. If the 
water does not soak away the layer has been 
pounded sufficiently. These pounders are skilled 
workmen and were originally paid 250 cash | 
worth of grain per man per day, but they proved | 
to be so lazy that we had to invent a sort of 
sliding scale of wages. So we considered 1,200 
square feet as a full day’s work, and if a gang 
pounds that amount each man is given 250 cash; 
if they pound 1,100 square feet, 240 cash; 1,000 | 
square feet, 230 cash; 1,300 square feet 260 
cash, and so on.. Now they are not lazy. 

“We have thirty skilled workmen who trim the 
edges of the dyke and give it a finished appear- 
ance. Also there are sixty overseers who under- 
stand the work. They keep an eye on the stone 
men and test their work as described above, 
see that the dirt-pushers- place the dirt in the 
proper place and direct the stream of water car- 
riers as they come. Both these classes of work- 
men receive 250 cash worth of grain a day.” 


In 1911 the American Red Cross sent C. D. 
Jameson, a well-known engineer, to study the 
conditions which cause the frequent floods in 
Central China, and to suggest a system of pre- 
vention. Mr. Jameson, who was an adviser of 
the relief committee, praises the thoroughness. 
of the operations and the judgment and _ ability 
of the missionaries who were in charge of much) 
of the work. These missionaries proved them-- 
selves untiring and practical men and capable: 
administrators. They gave from twelve to fif-- 
teen hours daily to their unpaid tasks. 

As part of the relief operations an interesting 
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The Famine Colonization Associationsvas o(ganized 
by Mr. Joseph Railie. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Nanking, with a jew to enable the 
destitute to earn their own living through rultivation of 
waste lands. 

Being practical as well as unselfish, this scheme has 
secured the hearty endorsement and promised suppon of 
the undersigned 


Sun Wen 
«Stn Yat Sen) 


Tang Shao-yi 


ENDORSEMENT OF THE FAMINE COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION BY CHINESE OFFICIALS 


experiment in colonization was tried under tne 
leadership of Prof. Joseph Bailie of the Uni- 
versity of Nanking. With the co-operation of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, at that time provisional presi- 
dent of China, Professor Bailie secured‘a tract 
of waste land at the foot of Purple Mountain 
near Nanking, moved some of his more trust- 
worthy workers on to it, built huts and began 
its cultivation. To quote from the report: 

“A school was started for the children, so that 
they would be cared for while the men and 
women were at work. The land was gradually 
broken up, drainage ditches were dug, and po- 
tatoes and strawberries, wheat and other cereals 
were planted.. A large number of fruit trees 
were set out. Some of these were Chinese but 
many were obtained from Japan and other coun- 
tries. ‘The land is now being used as an experi- 
ment farm and as a testing school for the men. 
The: soil is of a poor quality, and is in many 
ways unsatisfactory; but Professor Bailie is per- 
severing in the faith that he will succeed, not 
only in doing a piece of work which will be 
deeply interesting to the officials and gentry 
near the city of Nanking, but will prove of value 
to the larger enterprise which he still expects to 
see carried through.” 

Of the possibility of preventing the recurrent 
floods which have caused sixty-five famines in 
this region, including that of 1911, in the last 
800 years, Mr. Jameson has this to say: , 

“There are no engineering difficulties in the 
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way of controlling the rivers, lowering the flood- 
level and reclaiming the waste land in North 
Kiangsu and North Anhwei; it is purely a ques- 
tion of money and time. Under the present con- 
ditions, at least three crops out of five are lost 
over an area of some 30,000 square miles. The 
soil of this area is exceedingly rich, the climate 
such that two crops a year should be possible 
when the conservancy and reclamation work had 
been completed. Not only will heavy crops be 
possible over this whole section year by year, 
but some millions of acres (English), which now 
are absolutely worthless, will be available for 
cultivation. All of this makes the expenditure 
of the necessary money justifiable from a com- 
mercial standpoint.” 


In its report the relief committee brings out 
strongly the fact that the construction and re- 
pair of dykes, canals and ditches carried on 
under its direction is not adequate to prevent 
disastrous floods in future. A permanent solu- 
tion is aimed at in the plan prepared by Mr. 
Jameson. 

A letter received a few weeks ago from Ur. 
John C. Ferguson, an American who has lived 
many years in China, shows how the land has 
prospered since the famine. Late in 1912 Dr. 
Ferguson passed through a part of the territory 
in which the relief operations were carried on 
in 1911 and the first half of 1912. He found 
that the land had produced generous crops and 
that the people had large quantities of grain for 
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market. Commenting upon this fact Dr. Fergu- 
son said: 


“The railroad provided a sufficient number of 
freight cars to handle the amount of freight 
which they thought would be likely to come to 
them for transportation, but the number has 
proved inadequate. After using all available 
cars which the railroad can supply, this district 
cannot get transportation for all the grain which 
it has on hand ready for shipment and sale. _ 

“During the famine we had large distribution 
centers at Lunghwai Kwan, Pengpu, Nan 
Suchow and Fuli Tsi. At these four railway 
stations a week ago I saw large heaps of grain 
on the platforms waiting for cars. The assistant 
trafic manager of the railroad, Mr. Wa, who 
was on the train with me, gave me the amount 
of grain at each of these places now awaiting 
shipment. The amount totalled 19,500 tons. 

“This is all from the district which two years 
ago had two or three million people starving and 
freezing. These people were not demoralized by 
the help so freely given them but, on the con- 
trary, this help only enabled them to show their 
wonderful power of recuperation.” 
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THE RE-ELECTION OF RYAN 


JOHN A. FITCH 


At the recent convention at Indianapolis of the 
Structural Iron Workers’ Union Frank M. Ryan, 
under sentence as a conspirator in the illegal 
transportation of explosives, and now at liberty 
under heavy bonds pending an appeal, was re- 
elected as president of the organization. 

After making all possible allowances for per- 
sonal devotion, for belief that the Indianapolis 
trial was improperly conducted, even for belief 
in Ryan’s innocence of the charge under which 
he was convicted, there can be found no ade- 
quate justification for this action. If the best 
case in the world could be made for Ryan, if 
his innocence could be established and if the trial 
where he was found guilty could be shown to 
have been shamelessly misconducted, still his re- 
election would be without a reasonable founda- 
tion. For incontrovertible evidence—evidence 
not assailed even now by Ryan’s friends—intro- 
duced at the Indianapolis trial establishes beyond 
a doubt that if Ryan was not guilty he is too 
easily misled, too blindly trustful of others, too 
willing to let others use his signature and too 
careless in his own use of the English language, 
to be either a safe man or a competent man to 
lead a great labor organization. 

But the case against Ryan is not so mild a 
one as this. He is not merely suspected of a 
crime and so entitled to a presumption of inno- 


cence—he has been found guilty of one by a 
jury of twelve men after being defended by 
able counsel, and if there were irregularities in 
the trial, as alleged, the burden of proving them 
is clearly on the appellants. Ryan is entitled 
to his appeal, but it is with a fair presumption 
of guilt, not of innocence, that he now faces the 
public. 

By this act of returning to office a man pre- 
sumably guilty of favoring and assisting in the 
use of dynamite in the destruction of property 
erected by non-union labor, the union has gone 


far toward placing its entire membership under — 


suspicion of approving the dynamite campaign. 
The strong vote against Ryan. proves that the 


suspicion does not justly apply to all. But if 


the union as an organized body cares to remove 
this stigma it must unmistakably and soon re- 
pudiate the action of the majority of its delegates 
in convention. 


TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Seven years ago, after the death of its founder, 
William Rainey Harper, the Council of the Re- 
ligious Education Association convened in ex- 
ecutive session in Cleveland to decide upon the 
future policy of the organization, Recently the 
decennial convention was held in the same city. 
and 1,600 members were registered. Great au- 
diences at the general sessions taxed the capacity 
of Gray’s Armory to hold them, while thirty or 
more section meetings were held in churches, 
association buildings and hotels. 

Every point of progress emphasized in the sec- 
retary’s decennial review was accentuated by 
this annual meeting. Both phases of endeavor 
embraced within the title of the association had 
been broadening and deepening in significance 
during the last decade, until the full measure of 
meaning was revealed at this session. “Reli- 
gious’ has attained in this connection a meaning 
as broad as education itself, and indicates the 
whole educational idea, spirit and purpose, not 
merely instruction in certain texts and tenets. 
“Education” has likewise grown the larger for 
including the realm of religion. “Association” 
has come to stand on these occasions not only for 
a hope and aim, but for a fact. Educators rep- 
resenting both the state and the church, the 
public schools and the whole range of privately 
controlled institutions from the academy to the 
university are now actually co-operating for 
common aims, 


The topic of the entire convention is itself a 


waymark of the decade’s advance—Religious — 


Education and Civic Progress. 
Of the many vital themes discussed at the gen- 
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eral and sectional meetings, rione elicited as keen 
interest or called forth as significant opinions 
and action as the discussion of Social Education 
in the High School at four preliminary sessions 
called by the council. 

It rallied some of the foremost high school 
principals, university professors, city superin- 
tendents of schools, and other prominent edu- 
cators, including the United States Commissioner 
of Education. They exchanged not only opin- 
ions, but experience, on such issues as the study 
of public morality in high schools, vocational and 
moral guidance, sex instruction and methods of 
social training. 

But the interest centered upon the North Da- 
kota Plan of High School Bible Study. It 
was presented by Prof. Vernon P. Squires, of 
the department of English in the University of 
North Dakota, who proposed and carried it 
through in that state. He described the plan 
as follows: 


“The State High School Board, which has gen- 
eral supervision over the high school work of 
the state, has authorized a syllabus of Bible 
study, just as in other branches of study, show- 
ing the general nature and scope of the work to 
be covered. Upon the basis of this syllabus an 
examination is given at the time of the regular 
state examinations. These examination papers, 
like those in other subjects, are marked by 
skilled readers appointed by the board, and to 
the successful examinees credit is assigned to 
the extent of a half-unit, out of the sixteen ordi- 
narily required for high school graduation, 
a course of at least ninety recitation hours being 
a condition for credit. 

“The Bible work differs, however, from the 
work in other subjects in one essential respect. 
The study is not pursued in the school house, or 
during school hours. It is carried on privately, 
or in special outside classes, usually in connection 
with the various Sunday schools or young peo- 
ple’s societies. These classes are taught by the 
local pastor, priest or rabbi, or by some layman 
interested. The study, moreover, is not required 
of any individual or of any school; it is purely 
elective. The examination is confined to literary 
and historical questions. Individual preceptors 
are at liberty to combine with this study as much 
purely religious instruction as they see fit. But 
the state recognizes the literary and historical 
study of the Bible as worthy of academic credit, 
leaving with the church the responsibility for 


instruction.” 


The idea of this plan suddenly occurred to 
Professor Squires while the question of Bible 
study in the public schools was being discussed 
at the conference of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1911. Its presentation met with imme- 
diate and unanimous approval. A committee to 
formulate a syllabus was appointed. The sylla- 
bus, after hearty endorsement by high school 
principals, city superintendents and the State 
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Educational Association, was adopted by the 
State High School, Board. 

A number of classes were organized in the 
churches of the state last autumn. Too brief a 


_time had elapsed for many pupils to have com- 


pleted the course before the January examina- 
tions, but fourteen papers from six different 
schools were submitted to the state examiner. 
Although all of them had been graded above the 
passing mark by the local instructor, three were 
rejected by the official reader and eleven were 
passed. 
Speaking for the teachers, one of them said: 


“We in North Dakota feel that the plan is 
sound in theory, and the brief experience we 
have had with it justifies our faith in it as a prac- 
tical means for getting boys and girls of high 
school age interested in the careful study of the 
Book of Books.” 

It is claimed that the plan prevents including 
religious instruction either in the syllabus or the 
examination of the state; avoids suspicion of 
sectarianism, as any version of the Bible may 
be used; averts partisanship by omitting all ref- 
erences to theories of authorship, chronology, in- 
spiration and authenticity; and helps dignify and 
standardize the work of the Sunday school by 
giving it some of the, discipline and academic 
credit of the day school, besides justly recog- 
nizing the study of the Bible as a subject worthy 
of scholarly effort. 

The general secretary of the North Dakota 
Sunday School Association, after traveling over 
the state, reports that he found large numbers of 
classes doing good work under strong leader- 
ship. Inquiries have reached him from twenty 
different states, evincing interest in the plan 
throughout the country. The syllabus may be 
obtained either from the office of the State High 
School Board or that of the North Dakota Sun- 
day School Association. Both are at Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

The Religious Education Association adopted 
this guarded endorsement of the plan: 


“We look with favor upon any endeavor to 
bring together the day school and the church in 
the study of the Bible, but we hold fast to our 
declared principle of absolute separation of the 
church from the taxing power.” 

The only undercurrent against the endorse- 
ment of this plan was the fear that it might 
prove to be a wedge in the insistent attempt to 
secure state credits for teaching not under state 
control. This might then be used as a claim for 
state subsidies to schools providing such instruc- 
tion. 

Religious Education, the monthly journal of 
the association (332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago) will publish all the contributions made 
by eminent educators and publicists at this con- 
vention. 
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SOCIAL RELIGION 

Bo. Price $100; by mail of Tap Sunvay $1.08. 

The expansion of an address before the 
Friends’ General Conference, this volume has 
both the interest and the fault of oral utterance— 
intensity of feeling and disproportion in state- 
ment. On the social side of every subject dis- 
cussed, it is the one-sided plea of an advocate 
before a supposedly uninformed and _ uncon- 
vinced, if not indifferent, jury of church people. 
On the religious or church aspect of each subject 
it 1s a protest against the indifference of the 
church, everywhere taken for granted, from 
which appeal is taken to the ideals of the religion 
of Christ. On both sides criticism abounds with- 
out trace of the critical method in reaching con- 
clusions or citing statistics to support them. 

Flashlight snap-shots of social and industrial 
conditions are vivid if not glaring insights into 
concrete situations at their worst. But they are 
all in shadow, scarcely at all relieved by any 
reference to relieving agencies and legislation, 
or to the gradual improvements thus and other- 
wise being brought about. So also Christ’s ideals 
are held up entirely apart from their loyal ad- 
herents to whom their emphasis, interpretations 
and application are due. 

Disparity between wages and cost of living 
is well stated, but without reference to the dec- 
laration of advanced social faith by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ or to the 
movement for a minimum wage. Child labor 
is justly condemned but with no reference to 
the National Child Labor Committee and the 
co-operation of the churches with it. The ravy- 
ages of vice are painted not any too darkly, but 
no account is taken of the country-wide declara- 
tion of war by the churches and civic authori- 
ties against the conditions which produce and 
promote the social evil. Industrial casualties 
and occupational diseases are none too grimly 
described, but with no allusion to the new meas- 
ures taken by employers and state legislatures 
for safety and indemnity—or the part church 
people are taking in them. 

The inexcusable Cherry mine fire is described 
(the number of the dead is stated to be 360 ; 
it was 258), but there is no intimation of the 
most generously just reparation ever made to 
the sufferers from such a disaster, creditable 
alike to the St. Paul Coal Company and the 
state of Illinois, as well as to representatives of 
the churches who were among the first to minis- 
ter to the stricken families and were the last 
to leave them. 

To depict conditions at their worst, without 
even intimating either that they have not come 
to be so bad everywhere, or that successful ef- 
forts are being made to improve them is surely 
to depress and paralyze rather than to encourage 
effort or hope for bettering them. To magnify 
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Christian ideals heaven-high and to minimize 
almost to nothing the awakening social vision 
and rapidly spreading social undertakings of the 
churches is surely not the way to seek or gain 
the recognition and realization of “social re- 
ligion.” 

The more’s the pity that so earnest an appeal 
for a social religion should be raised “without 
the walls of the church” and the cry lifted, “will 
the church hear us’? And this when there are 
more social idealism, sympathy and endeavor 
within the churches than ever before, when they 
need the loyalty and help of just such men as 
the writer of this book and those whose know- 
ing or unknowing, mute or murmuring plea for 
religious guidance and power he voices. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


THE CIVIC THEATRE 

By Percy  Mackaye. Mitchell Kennerley. 308 pp. 

Price $1.25; by mail of THm Survny $1.34. 

“For the very reason that our people are per- 
haps the busiest in the world, it becomes a na- 
tional concern that their leisure be filled with 
joyous regenerative influences.” 


Thus writes Percy Mackaye in his luminous 
little volume. ; 

As yet the civic theatre in America, is a dream 
awaiting fulfillment. Repertory theatres we have 
had, experiment theatres, educational theatres, 
and municipal stock companies; but these are all 
small and sporadic growths as compared to Mr. 
Mackaye’s comprehensive plan for a theatre pub- 
licly and permanently endorsed ,freed of all 
commercial pressure, and making that public 
which supports it, not alone spectators ‘of, but 
also participants in, its artistic activities. What 
a tremendous educative and artistically expan- 
sive force such an institution would exercise is 
hardly to be compassed by the imagination. 

That the present day commercial theatre is a 
failure in every respect except its commercialism, 
is generally conceded by thinking men. For this 
condition Mr. Mackaye holds responsible not 
the manager, but the public, which, through lack 
of education and ideals, demands the worst and 
trashiest. The way to educate, as Mr. Mackaye 
sees it, is to give the public, at a price within 
its reach, the best. 

The small city of Rochester, Minn., has in the 
summer months a very fine symphony band, 
made up of the best musicians from American 
musical centres, which eschews fag’ A, ands 
trashily popular selections and plays only good 
music. At first the crowds accepted the unfa- 
miliar with doubt; now they demand high stand- 
ards and are content with nothing less. This 
is incidentally submitted as support to Mr, Mack- 
aye’s argument. 

Meantime, as he points out, the commercialized 
theatre viewed as a social institution goes far 
to reduce our educational system to an absurdity. 
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Here is an organization involving hundreds of 
millions of our people’s dollars, scores of millions 
of our people’s souls, the education of their 
youth, the alleviation of their toil, the monopoly 
of their scant leisure hours—and behold, the 
people support this colossal organization on. a 
basis which compels it to copy, rather than coun- 
teract, the defects in their civilization. 

Millions upon millions, in private endowment 
and public taxes, are poured into educational in- 
stitutions to counteract our national defects; 
while simultaneously millions upon millions, in 
individual subscriptions, are poured into the 
theatres to copy them. Tens of thousands of uni- 
versities, colleges, schools are busy awakening 
in our American youth civic ideals; while simul- 
taneously the titanic caricature of a university 
is busy putting them to sleep. Strangest of all, 
the prophets and leaders and supporters of true 
education ignore the very existence of its cari- 
cature. 

By way of establishing the higher ideals the 
author suggests that the theatres be endowed, 
wherever possible, under the trusteeship of the 
universities. Would such an institution drive 
out and supplant the theatres of today? Mr. 
| Mackaye thinks not. But it would, he maintains, 
compel the abandonment of the worst features 
of the modern stage, and bring about a univers- 
ally higher standard of dramatic ethics and 
dramatic art. 

To attempt to render in a brief review, the 
substance of a book as close-packed with in- 
spiration, suggestion, and vision as this,, is 
futile. I shall attempt merely to outline in the 
most general way, the plan as carefully worked 
out by the author. The main points are as fol- 
lows: 


Permanent endowment by’ public funds, not 
mere occasional subsidy of city, state and na- 
tional theaters. 

Participation in the acting, by the public, un- 
der the leadership of a permanent staff of art- 
ists. 

Price of admission sufficiently low to make the 
theater available to all wage earners, the scale 
running from 5 to 25 cents. 

Correlated with these institutions, a chain of 
privately endowed university theaters. 

One national theater at Washington. 

Organization and correlation of the arts of the 
theater, and general co-operation between. all 
these bodies. 


With the development of such a plan Mr. Mac- 
kaye looks forward to this future. 


“From ocean to ocean, a mighty chain of thea- 
ters, state and municipal. Forty or more state 
theaters—from the Theater of California to the 
Theater of Massachusetts—publicly endowed on 
the precedent of Wisconsin University.’ JN 
thousand municipal theaters—from the Theater 
of San Francisco to the Theater of Boston—pub- 
licly endowed, on the precedent of the College of 
the City of New York. Leading and harmoniz- 
ing these, one national theater at Washington, 
endowed by the federal government. All these, 
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organized by civic leaders, safeguarded to per- 
form their highest functions, directed by experts 
in theatrical art, dedicated to cultivating—creat- 
ively in artists, critically in audiences—the lib- 
eral art of a drama of democracy.” 

There are appendices full of valuable and prac- 
tical suggestions for those interested in the or- 


ganization of masques, pageants and other pub- 
lic spectacles. 


SAMUEL HopxKins ADAMS. 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT 


By BDllen Key. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 224 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THmp Survny $1.61. 

THE BUSINESS OF BEING A WOMAN 
By Ida M. Tarbell. ‘The Macmillan Company. 242 pp. 


Price $1.25; by mail of THnr Survny $1.33. 


THE BOOK OF WOMAN’S POWER 


Introduction by Ida M. Tarbell. Macmillan Co. 285 
pp. Price $1.25; by mail of Tum Survey $1.33. 


WHY WOMEN ARE SO 


By Mary Roberts Coolidge. Henry Holt and Co. 871 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of TH Suryry $1.62. 
THE ADVANCE OF WOMAN 


By Jane Johnstone Christie. J. B. Lippincott. 


333 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THm Survny $1.62. 


WOMAN IN MODERN SOCIETY 


By Harl Barnes. B. W. Huebsch. 257 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of THm Survny $1.34. 

WOMAN IN THE MAKING OF AMERICA 
By H. Addington Bruce. Little, Brown and Co. 257 


pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THr Survpy $1.60. 


As an articulate cause, the woman movement 
is still far behind the labor movement. But 
feminism is fast learning to express itself; its 
literature is rapidly increasing. Some of this 
literature, as must be expected, shows the crudi- 
ties and sincerities of work struck off in the 
heat of action rather than in the repose of 
achievement. To borrow a phrase from Earl 
Barnes’s book, the movement “is educating itself 
in public.” 

Here are seven books on the subject which 
have appeared in scarcely more than a year. 
Written from varying points of view and rep- 
resenting the greatest diversity of temperament 
and metiér on the part of the authors, they all 
agree in addressing the middle class woman and 
in using the terms of life which she best under- 
stands. Except Miss Tarbell, who says that she 
does not herself see the necessity of giving the 
vote to women, their authors all advocate the 
extension of the franchise to women. 


In her latest book, Ellen Key has given her 
personal observations on fifty years of the wo- 
man movement, a period spanned by her own 
memory. It is by no means a dispassionate his- 
tory of events, but a personal interpretation of 
the external achievements of the movement and 
its influence on the spiritual nature of the mod- 
ern woman. It reviews in turn the effects of 
the growth of feminism on the lives of single 
women and of daughters, upon men and women 
in general, and upon marriage and motherhood. 
The chapters contain by way of illustration many 
transcripts from domestic life in Sweden which 
give them a homely, familiar flavor. 
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Writing from the standpoint of her sixty- 
three years, Ellen Key seems genuinely to ex- 
press the motherly spirit which she has so long 
expounded as a theory. What the older leaders 
see in the younger women, she says, is “a more 
universal development than in themselves, be- 
cause these young girls have been developed 
through active consumption of power which was, 
spared to the older women, although they must 
have summoned much passive energy in order 
to maintain their personality against convention. 
The young girls find often in these older women 
a fine understanding, which they richly recipro- 
cate. Such terms of friendship are the most 
beautiful which the present has to offer: they 
resemble the meeting of the morning and even- 
ing red in the bright midsummer nights of the 
North.” 

eS 

The Business of Being a Woman was written, 
as the introduction states, in the belief that the 
“ereat problem of human life is to preserve faith 
in and zest for everyday activities.” The first of 
the nine essays analyzes the Uneasy Woman as 
the author sees her. The word “uneasy” is used 
interchangeably with “militant,” an instance of 
the question-begging which characterizes the en- 
tire book. 

According to Miss Tarbell, it is the uneasy 
American woman who is to blame for most of 
our common faults in domestic as well as in pub- 
lic life. She is not only responsible for misman- 
aging her raiment, her furniture, her servants 
and -her daughters, but to her door, also, can be 
traced most of our notorious national faults, 
such as trusts, corruption in politics, popular con- 
tempt for labor, and inflexibility of the school 
system. “What the Uneasy Woman forgets,” 
says the author, “is that no two children are 
born alike.” 

In many ways Miss Tarbell seems to follow 
the trend of the woman movement. Her atti- 
tude certainly cannot be called opposition. Her 
relation to the militant movement is more like 
that of the “slow-moving vehicle” which “must 
keep near the curb” to the swifter conveyances 
which go speeding past in the center of the street, 
Both, however, are going in the same direction. 


x *K X 


The Book of Woman’s Power contains a se- 
ries of about seventy-five quotations on varying 
aspects of woman’s relation to society, with an 
introduction by Miss Tarbell. The introduction 
states the author’s belief in “unconscious living” 
as the best answer to the woman question. The 
book has been compiled by a very eclectic hand. 
Distinguished suffragists like J. S. Mill, Pro- 
fessor Ward, Olive Schreiner, and Jane Addams 
have been levied upon for what might be called, 
considering the anti-suffrage tenor of the book, 
their least representative opinions. 


x Ok Ok 
The best book for American readers on woman 
in the nineteenth century is Mrs. Coolidge’s Why 
Women Are So. It is a refreshingly straight- 
forward piece of writing, easy to read and well- 
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stocked with information on the history of the 
movement in this country. We are given, by 
the way, a valuable and entertaining picture of 
middle class manners in nineteenth century Am- 
erica. Evidently the book was written by a per- 
son who knows from parlor to kitchen the sort 
of home in which most of us have grown up. 

The intention of the writer is, as she states in 
the Hypothesis at the beginning, to show that 
“sex tradition rather than innate sex-character 
have produced what is called ‘feminine’ as dis- 
tinguished from womanly behavior.” The author 
defends her case by pointing out how the con- 
duct of women has been formed through the laws 
of imitation and suggestion from without rather 
than from within. Even more convincing than 
her scientific arguments are the shrewd observa- 
tion, good sense, and mother-wit which she brings 
to bear upon her subject. 

ie 


The Advance of Woman, by Mrs. Christie, 
contains an array of facts gathered by much 
diligent reading from biology, ancient and mod- 
ern history, and particularly from the history of 
Christianity. The intention is to show the ad- 
vance of woman hitherto and to justify the pres- 
ent trend of events in the woman movement. 
Although this book, considered from the stand- 
point of literary art, shows many crudities, as a 
contribution to the subject it well repays a read- 
ing. Incidentally, the publication of a work with 
such apparent faults of literary workmanship 
means that the public demand for books of this 
nature is very large. 

fmt ae 

In Woman in Modern Society Mr. Barnes 
makes a strong plea for equality of the sexes in 
society. The relation of the modern woman to 
education, to culture, to property, to in- 
dustry, to political life, and to the family is 
discussed in different chapters. 

Perhaps the best things the author has to say 
are on education, a problem to which he has 
given much thought. But education as he sees 
it “is co-terminous with life.’ He would not 
only have co-educational schools for boys and 
girls, but he would also have women share 
with men the responsibilities of government, and 
men share with women the work of teaching the 
young. “The foster parents of the nation’s chil- 
dren must be both men and women.” Mr. Barnes 
recommends strongly the employment of mar- 
ried women as teachers in preference to an ex- 
clusively celibate teaching force. 
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In Woman in the Making of America the au- 
thor gives an account of the significant contri- 
bution made by a long line of distinguished 
women to the nation’s history. As the proces- 
sion of American womanhood, mainly of the 
hardy type of Hannah Duston and her successors, 
passes in review before us, Mr. Bruce pays a 
sincere if rather conventional tribute to each 
successive group. The beginning and develop- 
ment of the club movement for women is also 
reviewed. 

KATHARINE ANTHONY. 
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THE SEXUAL LIFE OF THE CHILD 


By Albert Moll. Macmillan Co. 339 ME TICeMS aio. 

by mail of THE Survey $1.88. ay seat 
SEX EDUCATION 

By Ira 8S. Wile. Duffield and Company, 150 pp. Price 


$1.00; by mail of THE Survey $1.05. 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


By Dr. Eliza M. Mosher. Funk and Wagnalls Co. 
203 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THr Survny $1.10. 
CONFIDENCES 


By Edith B. Lowry, M.D. Forbes and Co., Chicago. 
Price $.50; by mail of THr Survey $.55. 


HIMSELF: TALKS WITH MEN CONCERNING THEMSELVES 
By E. B. Lowry, M.D., and Richard J. Lambert, M.D. 
Forbes and Co. 216 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THE 
Survpy $1.10. 

Dr. Paul has translated into simple and read- 
able English this latest book by Dr. Moll on the 
sex life of boys and girls. The book is scien- 
tific in the finest sense and written in a style 
easily followed by laymen. It is dignified, sin- 
cere, frank and sane. It is a welcome addi- 
tion to the growing literature prepared for per- 
sons who wish to make a careful study into 
the normal and abnormal facts of the sex life 
of children. It supplements Havelock Ellis’ 
Studies in the Psychology of Sex with the re- 
sults of many years of research into the psy- 
chology and pathology of sex in the pre-adoles- 
cent and adolescent periods. 

After dealing with the reproductive organs 
and processes, Dr. Moll analyzes the sexual im- 
pulse and tells of the various stimuli to and 
deterrents of sexual manifestation. The chap- 
ter on Sexual Education should be read by all 
those who desire to see the facts about the 
physical life presented properly for children of 
different ages. In comparatively few pages Dr. 
Moll presents the conclusions which are to be 
found in Dr. Stanley Hall’s work on Adoles- 
cence only after diligent search. We are told 
that the power of example in the home and 
among older friends is much more effective 
than formal teaching. Courses of study may 
conflict “with what the child sees every day in 
the conduct of his relatives and companions.” 
The facts about the physical life must be given 
both by precepts and by example in wholesome 
ways through many years. Since children’s nat- 
ural curiosity about these fundamental things 
will surely be satisfied, information must be 
given to forestall possible dangers, evils and the 
disillusionments of later life. Girls must learn 
for themselves modesty and reserve; boys self- 
control and respect. Self-protection is devel- 
oped in American schools through co-education 
and common games. 

One of the conclusions reached by Dr. Moll 
is that “For effecting enlightenment regarding 
the processes of the individual sexual life, 
school is unsuitable; this matter can best be 
undertaken by some private person and above 
all by the mother. Choice of a time for this 
last phase of the sexual enlightenment must be 
guided in part by the questions of the child, in 
part by the child’s physical maturity, but more 
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especially by the indication of psycho-sexual de- 
velopment.” The process of general education 
will be slow, in the judgment of Dr. Moll, “be- 
cause the very persons to whom, today, we have 
to look to effect the sexual enlightenment of 
children are themselves to a great extent also 
in need of enlightenment.” j 

The writer is both an unsparing critic of the 
unthinking or hypocritical attitude of religious 
people and a firm believer in the value and power 
of religious education. He has in mind “that 
religious education, which has an internal reality 
and arises spontaneously out of the demands of 
morality, based upon the internal and everlast- 
ing truths of religion.” 


x * Ox 


Dr. Wile writes from an extended knowledge 
of both fact and method in sex education. His 
purpose is sincere, his facts are scientific, his 
His little book, Sex Education, 
is intended primarily for adults. In short, terse 
statements, he states the arguments for certain 
ways of instructing children. Parents will find 
here the reasons for home instruction and for 
the presentation of sex information in a normal, 
natural way through the pre-adolescent period. 
The responsibility for the instruction of girls is 
placed upon the mothers and that of the boys 
on the fathers. In rapid succession, under the 
three ages of mythology, chivalry and civic 
awakening, the manner of presentation is dis- 
cussed. Dr. Wile also emphasizes the differ- 
ences in the power of the sex impulse between 
males and females. He indicates clearly that 
the former are the ones to be closely watched 
for abnormalities, indiscretions and excesses. 

A vast amount of material is included in a 
few pages. It is questionable whether the ordi- 
nary father or mother will derive definite and 
precise assistance in meeting the changing prob- 
lems of the lives of their boys and girls from 
reading Dr. Wile’s analysis. They will, how- 
ever, receive a normal point of view and the 
frame work of a right method. 

The chapters at the end of the book will be 
of decided assistance to parents who desire ac- 
curate statement of parts and functions and also 
a bibliography of educational and social books 
dealing with sex matters. 


* * Ox 


Dr. Mosher’s Health and Happiness is made 
up of a series of letters written during summer 
holidays to a group of girls of adolescent age. 
They deal with personal hygiene, and present 
physiological facts in a clear-cut way. The book 
contains a short chapter on the sex problems of 
adolescence. 


Confidences, by Dr. Edith Lowry, is a little 
booklet of ninety-four pages written to acquaint 
girls ranging from ten to fourteen with the facts 
about hygiene and reproduction. It, aims also 
to point the way for mothers. The approach is 
through nature study and biology. It uses 
a method which has been accepted among edu- 
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cators but treats so many subjects lightly and 
rapidly that the impressions are not clear. Moth- 
ers would be involved in untimely explanations 
if the facts presented were properly amplified. 
No mother, in a limited time, can cover nat- 
urally the variety of ideas prescribed in the 
book. She will much more wisely meet ques- 
tions’ with honest, simple answers and allow 
true explanations to follow budding curiosity. 

The book entitled Himself, written by Dr. 
Lowry and Dr. Richard J. Lambert, deals with 
sex hygiene for men. It is written in a straight- 
forward and clear manner with many topics in 
short compass. There is neither articulation be- 
tween the various subjects discussed nor ex- 
haustive treatment. It has evidently been pre- 
pared by doctors who lay great stress upon 
physical facts and little upon subtle, moral and 
far-reaching causes. _ 

Books on sex hygiene and sex education are 
in demand. They handle subjects which have 
been taboo. The reader follows every state- 
ment carefully and accepts the conclusions with- 
out much verification. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the writer should have a high purpose, a 
sincere manner, a conservative point of view 
and accuracy. 

One of the problems confronting scientific, 
social and moral workers in the realm of sex 
is the limitation of offspring. Dr. Lowry’s 
statements about prevention of conception of 
the tubercular, the weak-minded and the syphil- 
itic, the regulation of the number of children of 
the poor, and instruction by nurses in methods of 
prevention should be withheld until the subject 
is fully discussed by those most skilled and most 
competent to deal with it. Modern science has 
not yet decided upon the effects of vasectomy, 
nor has it stated satisfactorily the classes of de- 
generates, insane, and epileptic people who should 
be sterilized. The chapter dealing with the recent 
law in Indiana and action in-other states should 
be much expanded or treated differently. 

Orrin G. Cocks. 


TRAINING THE BOY 

By William A. McKeever. The Macmillan Co. 368 pp. 

Price $1.50; by mail of THm Survny $1.61. 

The motto of this book, stated in the preface, 
is “Train the whole boy, and not merely a part 
of him,’—and throughout it breathes the auth- 
ors “profound faith in the common boy—and 
that means practically all the boys.” 

The book is in five parts—Industrial, Social, 
Habit, Vocational and Service Training. It is 
a clear and comprehensive setting forth of the 
art of character building, and plainly shows this 
to be not the work of days or weeks, but of 
careful and thoughtful, persistent and sympa- 
thetic effort through all the years of infancy, 
boyhood and adolescence. This effort must be 
co-operative on the part of parents, teachers 
and all who have to do with the young, but the 
author lays its burden largely on the shoulders 
of the fathers, where doubtless it was meant to 
be, but whence it is all too often and too easily 
shifted. 
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In general, he claims that “any boy may be so 
trained and directed as to attain to mastership 
and happiness in his vocational life.” 

“This newer ideal of fondness and master- 
ship in the chosen calling must be exalted earn- 
estly by all who hope to succeed in training 
boys.” f 

Certain “fundamental training practices” 
growing out of boy nature must form part of 
the development of every boy if we would help 
him to a successful career. These are play, 
industry, sociability, citizenship and social ser- 
vice. The chapter on methods of vocational guid- 
ance insists upon training in honesty, also upon 
teaching a boy to earn money, to use it and to 
save it, as all-important, but really says little 
as to guiding choices—what we most need to 
know, perhaps. 

In the chapter on vocational training schools 
a good idea is given of the work being done in 
Boston, of.trade schools, apprenticeship schools, 
and the many special schools now open to boys. 
There is also a chapter on getting started in 
business. 

Part V, or Service Training, covers an im- 
portant field, only lately receiving adequate at- 
tention. It discusses preparation for citizenship, 
for social service, for home life, for marriage 
and parenthood and for the religious life. 

The book is illustrated and has a remarkably 
good index with bibliographies scattered 
throughout at the close of each chapter. This 
makes it excellent for reference. It is a busi- 
ness-like, concrete, helpful discussion written 
with great sympathy and understanding, and the 
best thing about it is its hopefulness. 


CHARLOTTE S. THURSTON. 


OLD HOMES OF NEW AMERICANS 

By Francis E. CrarK. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Price $1.50; by mail of Tum Survey $1.61. 

This little volume, by the founder of the So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, is overflowing with 
good-will for our neighbors of the dual mon- 
archy and for all that is picturesque and heroic 
in their present lives and past achievements! It 
frankly owes a great part of its substance to 
other writers, but it is entwined and made real 
by the note of personal observation and the 
first-hand appreciations of the traveler. 

The book is slight and far from absolutely 
accurate. Since America is so hard beset by 
the faults of superficiality, haste and lack of 
scrupulous regard for fact in its writers one is 
tempted to emphasize this criticism. It is to 
be said, on the other hand, that this readable 
and even entertaining account of the background 
of some of our largest and most misunderstood 
immigrant groups may render real service if it 
reaches the readers whom Dr. Clark has in mind, 
the provincial-minded Americans who | still 
cherish the outgrown mood of contempt for all 
that is foreign. The pictures are interesting 
whether of places or people. In the introduction 
we have Mr. Schauffler’s fine verses Scum 
o’ the Earth which themselves would make the 
book worth owning. ; 
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ism. The repudiation of Haywood. will, how- 
TREND ever, the Tribune believes, “place the party 


THE Bulletin of the Chicago School of Sani- 

tary Instruction reprints the following Ten 
Commandments of the Housing Committee of 
the Chicago Woman’s Aid Association: 


1. Thou shalt honor thy city and keep ‘its 
laws. 
_ 2, Remember thy cleaning day and keep 
it wholly. 

3. Thou shalt love and cherish thy chil- 
dren and provide for them decent homes 
and playgrounds. 


4. Thou shalt not keep thy windows 
closed day or night. 
5. Thou shalt keep in order thy alley, 


thy back-yard, thy hall and. stairway. 

6. Thou shalt not kill thy neighbor’s 
bodies with poisonous air, nor their souls 
with bad companions. 

7. Thou shalt not let the wicked fly live. 

8. Thou shalt not steal thy children’s 
right to happiness from them. 

9. Thou shalt bear witness against thy 
neighbor’s rubbish heap. 

10.. Thou shalt covet all the air and sun- 
light thou canst obtain. 


On the reverse side of the card is a diagram 
graphically setting forth these facts: 


Good housing promotes: Health, life, 
mortality, success, ambition. 
Bad housing promotes: 
ity, crime, disease, death. 
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QO FRICIAL figures were given out by the 
Socialist Party on March 15 on the recall 
of William D. Haywood as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. More than a fourth of the 
party membership was represented in the vote 
cast, the number being 33,500, and the result was 
two to one against Haywood. 

Press comment has been for the most part con- 
gratulatory. The Pittsburg Dispatch says the 
party has by this means “eliminated the teach- 
ings of industrial anarchy,” and the New Or- 
leans Statesman, in the same vein, defines sa- 
botage as “nothing but anarchy in its defiance 
of law and the constitutional authorities.” The 
Birmingham (Ala.) News believes that the vote 
shows that “Haywood’s utterances in favor of 
direct action, the strike and sabotage are not 
endorsed by the party membership,” and the 
Springfield (Ind.) Republican calls it a “mile- 
stone in the history of Socialism.” In this the 
New York World concurs, believing that now 
the Socialist Party can “honestly appeal to pub- 
lic opinion as a party that recognizes the rules 
of orderly government and rejects the theory 
that the lawless shall gain power by intimida- 
tion and terrorism.” ' 

The Detroit Tribune recognizes in the uncom- 
promising position taken by Haywood that un- 
willingness to adopt opportunist tactics, which it 
believes to be the weakness 6f European Social- 
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squarely in the field as favoring progressive or 
evolutionary Socialism.’’ Says the Tribune: 


“So long as Ettors, Giovannittis and Hay- 
woods could balk compromise, and with 
their shrieks for violence bring discredit 
upon the constructive evolutionary socialists, 
just so long the other parties of this coun- 
try had little or nothing to. fear from the 
socialist program. But now that the social- 
ist party has deliberately purged itself of 
the ‘direct action’ group of obstructionists, 
it is likely to become a more formidable con- 
tender with the other political parties.” 


The Washington Herald believes that the vote 
has settled the question of whether the party 
shall stand for political action or for “blood let- 
ting,’ and the Springfield (Conn.) Republican 
that it settles the struggle between “revolution 
by legitimate acquirement of political ._power— 
through majority rule and revolution by means 
of terrorism which impatient and reckless min- 
orities have occasionally employed to bend ma- 
jorities to their rule.’ The Independent (New 
York) comments on the large majority in favor 
of recall, and expresses the belief that “the more 
extreme Syndicalists will now forsake the party 
for the Syndicalist League.” 

The Christian Science Monitor believes that 
not only in the Socialist Party are Haywood’s 
ideas unpopular, but that he is not succeeding 
in making these ideas prevail among the work- 


_ing class outside of the party, as it is “doubtful 


if the class war theory of social evolution is 
getting a firm grip on American workmen.” 

In contrast to these comments, the Milwaukee 
Free Press and the Chicago Post place most em- 
phasis on the size of the minority. 

What the Free Press says is tinged by its 
long warfare against the local Socialist move- 
ment in Wisconsin under Berger. The latter 
has been one of the leaders within the Socialist 
ranks in the fight against. Haywood and 
the I. W. W.; but the Free Press is not dis- 
posed, to let the chance go by to hold the polit- 
ical actionists and the party as a whole responsi- 
ble for the action and teachings of the faction 
they are in the process of disciplining and throw- 
ing out: 


“The Socialist Party is reaping the just 
retribution for its incendiary methods of 
propaganda. Holding to political actionyand 
denouncing anarchy in principle, the propa- 
gandists of this party have characteristically 
appealed to class prejudice, incited to class 
hatred, and, in their eagerness for votes, 
toyed with the most dangerous human pas- 
sions—passions that crave an outlet in vio- 
lence and catastrophe... . 

“The Bergers, who see the writing on the 
wall, may become hoarse in their appeals 
to reason and their exposition of the beau- 
tiful philosophy of Socialism. ‘The Spargos 
may develop writer’s cramp in-pointing out 
the terrible pitfalls of. industrial--unionism. 
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But the dragon’s teeth have been sown and 
the brood of anarchy is growing within the 
ranks of Socialism.” 


The Chicago Post believes that the fundamen- 
tal struggle among the Socialists is not against 
industrial action, but rather against a tendency 
to belittle political action in its favor. “Pri- 
vately,”. says the Post, “the Socialists are more 
or less deliberately making room in their equip- 
ment for these new weapons, but the foot comes 
down hard when any one begins to em- 
phasize the virtues of the new weapons at the 
expense of the old.” The real test of strength 
between the two wings of the party, the Post 
holds, is yet to come, and this “trial will be 
of considerable interest.”’ At the present mo- 
ment, however, the Post believes that the recall 
can be counted on to help the party increase its 
“remarkable middle class vote.” 

The membership of Local Denver to which 
Haywood belongs, and in which charges for his 
expulsion from the party, on the same grounds 
as the recall, have been introduced, has recently 
passed the following resolution of confidence. 
which was published in the International Social- 
ist Review: 


“Whereas, Comrade Wm. D. Haywood is 
a member of the 2nd Ward Branch of the 
Socialist party of Denver, 

“And, whereas the New York State Com- 
mittee of the Socialist party has instituted 
a referendum for his recall from the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the Socialist 
party, declaring that Comrade Haywood 
never advocated the use of the ballot by 
the workers, but advocated sabotage instead, 

“And, whereas Comrade Haywood dur- 
ing the miners’ strike in Colorado constantly 
warned the strikers to beware of violence, 

“And, whereas Comrade Haywood has 
been a Socialist for many years and has de- 
livered many addresses in Denver, in which 
he always advocated the use of the ballot 
by the workers, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that we value 
Comrade Haywood as a Socialist and com- 
rade and respect his position on Industrial 
Unionism.” 


The attitude of those Socialists who formed 
the two-thirds majority in the national referen- 
dum is best represented by the Call, the New 
York Socialist daily, which says, in part, in its 
editorial comment: 


“Probably there has never been a time in- 


which the members acted more deliberately 
than in this. There was little rancor, ma- 
lice or hate in the recall. On the contrary, 
there was a deep feeling of personal regard 
for Comrade Haywood. There was a recog- 
nition of the value he might be—and should 
be—to the revolutionary movement, There 
was also the recognition that Comrade Hay- 
wood had so little consideration for the 
democratically expressed verdict of the 
party that he not only ignored it and held it 
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up to scorn and ridicule, but frequently went 
out of his way to defy, antagonize and frus- 
trate what was manifestly the will of the 
great majority of his comrades.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


MOTHERHOOD AND PENSIONS 


To THE EpITor: 

With indications that the “public” is being 
swayed by appeals to protect motherhood through 
pensions, the presentation of Motherhood and 
Pensions’ by Miss Richmond is a relief. Aside 
from the economic waste of human energy which 
a “pension” system may induce, it is likely to les- 
sen individual initiative, to reduce its possible 
recipients to the condition of petitioners for 
favors, and hence to weaken the social structure. 

It is unfortunate that our city, state and na- 
tional treasuries bear so impersonal a relation to 
the members of society. Intelligent citizens know 
that the poor and ignorant pay an indirect tax 
out of all proportion to their resources, that this 
condition is fostered by those who have in hand 
larger resources, and that poverty and ignorance 
are necessary factors in the explanation of hu- 
man energy. The poor and the ignorant are 
paying the price of that which is to be returned 
to them as pensions. 

If the time, money and energy now being used 
to establish pensions could be directed into the 
establishment of fair conditions of industry, of 
sanitary conditions of living, of greater oppor- 
tunities to acquire knowledge, of equal privileges 
and duties for men and women, might not the 
nation’s integrity be better safeguarded? 

GRACE PUTNAM POLLARD. 

[President Liberal Union of Minnesota Women.] 

Minneapolis. 


SERVICE IN CHARITY WORK 
To THE EDITorR: 


A bishop has said that the modern organized 
charity movement is destined to fail because it 
is concerned with material things while the real 
needs of humanity lie deeper. 

He misinterprets modern organized charity. It 
is precisely because the modern charity move- 
ment is not chiefly concerned with material 
things that it will not fail, Modern organized 
charity puts the emphasis upon personal service, 
which is essentially spiritual and not material. 

And it is here again that the real difference 
lies between the “charity experts’ and the ad- 
vocates of “mothers’ pensions.’ The latter de- 
clare that the “relief” given by priyate charities 
is not adequate. By “adequate” they evidently 
mean that “relief” in itself might be sufficient 
to remove all need and all cause of need and that 
if such “adequate relief” were given for a time 
all poverty would disappear. ’ 

One of the best answers I have heard to this 
material argument came from an unexpected 
source. It was before a senate committee at a 
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hearing on a proposed “mothers’ pension” or 
“funds to children’s act.” A senator wanted to 
know if it were possible to change environment 
with money. 

Money may be used in some cases to help 
change environment, but its comparative value 
for such purpose may be estimated in the sig- 
nificance which the world’s greatest moral and 
spiritual leaders have attached to it. 

And the danger of any fund, per se, public or 
private, is that it shall at once become the thing 
of paramount importance. All other needs are 
lost sight of ‘in presence of the opportunity to 
satisfy the universal need for money. The multi- 
tudes come then and the mission of one who 
might have done something to elevate humanity 
is submerged in the routine of distributing things. 
So those who come receive things only and they 
come for nothing else. 

Now your practical man will decry such 
preachment and will want to know what all that 
has to do with the case of the poor mother whose 
children are about to be torn from her side. Our 
answer is that human nature is fundamentally 
the same and what would apply to a single indi- 
vidual in respect to the danger of a known, al- 
ways available relief fund would apply equally to 
another, even to a mother and to her children. 
Can we protect humanity physically while at 
the same time we undermine its moral integrity? 
Or do we suppose that the only need or the real 
need in poverty is for a little cash? 

Truly, as Mr. Hard says, this whole question 
of pensions to the poor “is a matter of moral, 
or speaking even more broadly, of esthetic, per- 
ception.” Or let us say spiritual,—that is a 
better word. 

We social workers are ourselves to blame for 
teaching the public that relief might be adequate. 
Some have even claimed that it was so, not only 
for certain instances, of which they have proudly 
boasted, but over the community as a whole. Is 
telief ever adequate? We have used the term 
to signify that a certain amount was adequate for 
a certain time; that is, it would furnish groc- 
eries, and coal and other necessities for a week. 
But if we have provided these for a family and 
the next day the husband and wife are arrested 
and charged in police court with drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct, was our relief adequate? 

A friendly visitor finds a mother and two chil- 
dren deserted by the father. The father is ar- 
rested and sent to the reformatory and the vis- 
itor helps the mother to work out a plan whereby 
she may keep the children with her; but the next 
week the mother places the children in an or- 
phan asylum. Was that relief adequate? _ 

A father is out of work, his family is in dis 
tress. Relief is given for a few weeks until the 
father can be found another position. Then, 
of course, the relief stops. But in a few weeks 
the father is out of work again. Was that ade- 
quate relief which we gave? ‘ 

Relief really is never adequate unless it re- 
moves the cause of the trouble. It is in this sense 
that the public understands the word, and it is the 
only honest sense in which we have any right to 
use it. In speaking of adequate relief we must 
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know that parents have the moral strength to 
do their part. Relief can be adequate for a 
mother only when she has the determination and 
will power to make some effort for her own 
salvation. Lacking this, any amount of material 
aid given in that home can do only harm. And 
in adequate relief we.establish a social order in 
which an industrious father is not thrown out 
of work, but is able continuously to make enough 
to support his own family. 

And for any one to claim that he or his or- 
ganization gives all the relief that is needed in 
his community, when individuals are suffering 
and dying all about him because of poverty and 
neglect, is the consummation of ignorarce, or 
stupidity or dishonesty. 

Since we social workers ourselves have intro- 
duced the term adequate relief and have taught 
the public to believe that it might be so, let us 
not blame any one but ourselves if we find cer- 
tain advocates of mothers’ pensions demanding 
that we give adequate relief to mothers. 

The best part of our charity is the personal 
service which we give. That service has a double 
benefit; it really saves some individuals and some 
families here and there; and it helps to keep the 
city acquainted with itself. It compels us to 
know conditions and knowing them to find some 
remedy. 

Such personal service is essentially religious, 
and our cause suffers often because we do not 
more boldly assert that fact. It is not the relig- 
ion of any sect, its creed is as broad as human- 
ity. It is a kind of civic religion, promoting the 
day of universal brotherhood and democracy. 

FraNK D. Loomis, 

[General Secretary Children’s Aid Association. ] 

Indianapolis. 


SEX HYGIENE 
To THE EDITOR: 


After reading Post Graduates of the Hired 
Man in Tue Survey for March 8, I am impelled 
to contribute a fragment of personal testimony. 

I am associated with Charles Keen Taylor of 
the University of Pennsylvania in developing, 
under the auspices of the Home and School 
League of Philadelphia, a system of moral edu- 
cation in the public schools of this city. He 
works with the boys, while I work with the girls. 

In the individual and really “friend-to-friend” 
talk that I plan with each girl, I ask three ques- 
tions, if I find that the girl has reached the age 
of puberty. One is “Did you know of this event 
of your life before its happening?” The next 
question is, “Who told you of it?” To which 
the reply is, nine times out of ten, “a girl,” or 
“the girls, I know.” My next question is, “From 
whom would you rather first know this great 
thing in your life?” And not once has the an- 
swer failed to be, “My mother.” 

Possibly, if the mothers who read THE SurvEy 
should read this, they would find something more 
of the depths of the daughter-heart, than they 
have dared (?) to seek. 

FriepA E, Lippert. 

Philadelphia. 
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NEW YORK FIRE BILLS 


To THE EDITOR: 

Allow me to set aright Lawrence Arnold Tan- 
zer, legislative draftsman for the Factory In- 
vestigating Commission, who finds it hard to 
comprehend my statement in your issue for 
February 22, that the commission’s bills will not 
affect materially the fire hazard conditions which 
the commission was appointed remedy. 

Mr. Tanzer bases his difficulty in understand- 
ing my contention upon his interpreting these 
bills as largely following my own recommenda- 
tions. It is because they follow my recommenda- 
tions largely, and not specifically, that Mr. Tan- 
zer has been misled. 

Mr. Tanzer says that my proposed bill, pro- 
hibiting the erection of factory buildings which 
cannot be emptied in three minutes is impractical. 
I have grown accustomed to statements of this 
kind during the past eight or nine years. Dur- 
ing this time, while I was urging legislation for 
compulsory fire drills in factories, manufacturers, 
commissions, legislative draftsmen and legislat- 
ors have said that such legislation would be im- 
practical. Nevertheiess, under pressure of pub- 
lic sentiment such a law is now in effect in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York. 

It stands to reason that if factories are to 
be safe they should be designed and built safe. 
Architects and builders should not be allowed 
to continue to design and construct buildings 
with inadequate exit facilities, as they have in 
the past, and which have to be altered so as to 
be safe only after a fire panic proves their de- 
fectiveness. People in other professions are 
restrained by law from unloading upon the un- 
suspecting public goods which are not what they 
purport to be. 

There is a general consensus of opinion among 
people with whom I have conferred that no one 
should be detained in a building more than three 
minutes after it gets on fire. I have recon- 
structed plenty of factories previously unempti- 
able in such an emergency, so that they are now 
readily emptied in less than three minutes. 

The bill I have been advocating would pro- 
hibit the construction of any factory building 
which could not be emptied within this time 
limit. I shall leave this question to the intelli- 
gence of the public, satisfied that, when they 
want safety in factories, legislative draftsmen, 
commissions and legislators will get busy and de- 
vise and pass a bill which will be effective. 

Now as to my criticism of the bills. Mr. 
Tanzer says I do not make my objections spe- 
cific, and therefore may mislead those who have 
not read them. Let me say that they do largely 
follow my recommendations, but in each case 


there is a string attached which nullifies it or 


weakens it so that it is of little value. 

Bill No. 7 was passed last year, requiring that 
cuttings and waste materials shall be removed 
from the factory building daily. This bill was 
very good, evidently too good to let stand, for 
it was dragged out of the statute books this year 
and amended so as to allow the cuttings and 
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waste materials, if a string is tied around them 
(i.e., “are baled”), to be removed from the 
building only once a month. 

Bill No. 8 calls for fire alarm signal systems 
and fire drills in factory buildings. These drills 
may take all day long to get the people out of 
a building. They do not act as a test of the 
exit facilities and simply tend to preserve pres- 
ent unsafe conditions by permitting unsafe 
buildings to be constructed and then establish- 
ing drills to enable the people to get out of 
them. Such drills are worse than useless, as 
they establish in the minds of the occupants 
of the buildings a false idea of security. 

Bill No. 9 requires automatic sprinklers to 
be installed in every factory building over seven 
stories in height, in which wooden flooring or 
wooden trim is used. In the direction of protect- 
ing property this bill is apparently good as far 
as it goes, although favoring one fire retarding 
apparatus to the exclusion of every other; but 
taken in conjunction with the next (Bill No. 10) 
it is vicious. It will inflict a great hardship 
upon many building owners by putting them to 
great expense without an adequate return. 

Bill No. 10 enters into the construction of 
buildings for the purpose of making them safe 
for their occupancy: I stated in my report that 
a stairway of standard type with a height be- 
tween ceiling and floor of ten feet, has twenty 
steps, which if wide enough for people to come 
down single file will accommodate one person 
on every other step, and therefore have a ca- 
pacity of ten people. Likewise a stairway with 
a height between ceiling and floor of twelve 
feet will in the same manner have a capacity of 
twelve. people. Any more people getting on 
these stairs will jam them. 

These are plain facts, but the commission by 
fiat increased both of these capacities to four- 
teen. Winders actually reduce the capacity of 
a stairway 50 per cent, but the commission es- 
tablished the legal reduction at 10 per cent. 

The number of people which I stated in my 
report can be safely crowded into a given space 
on a floor is one for every three square feet 
(i. €., a space say 22 inches by 19 inches) but 
the commission voted that if a sprinkler system 
would be installed 50 per cent more people can 
get into it. Sprinkler systems have never been 
considered life saving devices, and, like all other 
automatic devices, they frequently do not oper- 
ate at all. When they do operate it is at a 
temperature and in an atmosphere filled with 
smoke and flames which human beings cannot 
stand. The latter always have to make their 
escape in advance of the operation of such a 
system; but with the additional occupancy al- 
lowed, there would be no place for the people 
to escape to, owing to the congestion of the exit 
facilities. These bills were supposed to reduce 
present congestion in factories, but instead they 
establish it by law . 

Bill No. 1 authorizes the appointment of an 
Industrial Board, which Mr. Tanzer says is in- 
tended to consider the important details which I 
have stated are defects and omissions in the 
legislation proposed. This is my whole conten- 
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tion, that the Factory Investigating Commission 
has failed to serve its purpose and is now turn- 
ing its problems over to an Industrial Board 
empowered to employ experts to solve it for 
them. Nearly two years have been spent getting 
this far. Now the long suffering public is asked 
to put up more money and wait indefinitely for 
another political board to employ experts to study 
the situation over again. The question is, how 
long will the public stand this sort of circumlo- 
cution? 
PiesE a eeORTER: 


[Secretary Efficiency Society ; former expert New York 
Factory Investigating Commission. ] 


New York. 


PARTNERSHIPS OF INDUSTRY 
To THE EDITorR: 


I was delighted to find in THe Survey for 
February 8 two articles on the questions of arbi- 
tration and the partnerships of industry. It is 
well that the article on partnership comes from 
one who has tried it so long and is pleased with 
it. His statement that “Nothing is more discred- 
itable to a class of reformers than the cynical 
charge that profit sharing aims at advantage 
over employes. On the contrary it is always the 
opening wedge to a genuine mutual interest and 
understanding” has truth in it. 

Some fifty years ago I urged in the labor 
papers that the main cause of industrial evils 
was the universal practice of recognizing the 
right of capital to take all net gain, and urged 
the wage workers to adopt co-operative arrange- 
ments which would limit the gains of capital and 
divide profit or net gain equitably among all 
the parties to producing it. 

I am disappointed at the general ignorance at 
this late day, of so many wage workers and 
their leaders who persist in thinking that their 
whole trouble is with their employers and that 
all they need is more wages when the fact is 
that wages entering into the cost of products 
make the cost of living increase faster than the 
rise in wages, leaving workers in worse condi- 
tion than before. It is also to be deeply deplored 
that the employers as a body have never thought 
out the capital and labor problem, and as a rule 
persist in resorting to the lash of the despot in 
place of reason and justice. é 

The world’s best thinkers point to a joint part- 
nership between capital and labor as the best 
foundation for the industrial future. Cairns fully 
and clearly pointed out that the only way by 
which labor can improve its condition is to se- 
cure a share of the profit or net gain of industry. 
Professor Ely of the University of Wisconsin 
is the only man, so far as I know, who has re- 
published this statement of Cairns. 

I am surprised, considering the increased in- 
terest that is now shown in the welfare of the 
wage workers by the educated classes over what 
was the case forty or fifty years ago, to find 
so little said on these questions of the true rela- 
tions of capital and labor, especially when I 
think of the great good that would result from 
their consideration and public discussion. I sin- 
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cerely hope that: the writers for THE SuRVEY 
will pay more attention to these subjects. 

The questions most important to be considered 
at this time in my judgment are voluntary arbi- 
tration, partnerships of industry in all produc- 
tion and Rochdale co-operation on the part of 
all in distribution. On these lines THE SURVEY 
has the power to do a vast amount of good. 

In England the co-operators aimed at getting 
rid of the employing capitalist class, but changed 
conditions in this country call for a union of 
employer and employe. Labor needs the capi- 
tal and business knowledge of the employer and 
the employer needs the good will and knowledge 
of labor. How to secure this is the question. 
We have to look to the educated class to help 
this along. 

THomAS PHILLIPS. 

Clementon, N. J. . 


SHOPPERS’ PUZZLE 
To THE EpITor: 


Members of the St. Louis Consumers’ League 
are seeking the solution of the following prob- 
lem: Last summer a new large department 
store kept open on Saturday afternoons. This 
violation of the established custom of giving the 
Saturday half-holiday was discussed by the Con- 
sumers’ League. It was decided that two 
members of the league call upon the head man 
of the local shop (which, by the by, is but one 
of a chain of stores established in various cities 
under one firm) and ask him why his concern 
did not conform to custom. The man told the 
women that such a bulk of business was done in 
their men’s furnishing department on Saturday 
afternoons that the stockholders would never 
agree to Saturday closing, as that would reduce 
dividends. He said further that social harm 
would be done should his place close because 
then a number of mushroom men’s furnishing 
shops would spring up to take up their abandoned 
business and general industrial conditions would 
be worse in these shops than in his—and as many 
people would be employed Saturday afternoons. 
He remarked, too, that all the existing men’s 
furnishing shops kept open. To the suggestion 
that the men’s furnishing department alone be 
kept open, his reply was that the construction 
of the store and the established machinery for 
doing business made this impracticable. 

The Consumers’ League added to this informa- 
tion their own observation that working men 
did have to have Saturday afternoons for their 
shopping or else shop at night. To promote 
night buying seemed no remedy. Employers 
rightly would not allow men time off during the 
day to shop without docking wages. So gloom- 
ily the Consumers’ League looks forward to 
the coming summer and fears that other depart- 
ment stores will fall in line with the new place 
and keep open summer Saturday afternoons. 

Do Survey readers wish to start a contest for 
the best answer to this modern industrial puzzle? 

ALTHEA S, GROSSMAN, 

St. Louis. 
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JOTTINGS 


LINKING SCHOOLS WITH HOMES 


How a boy in his institution in succession 
prepares the ground, plants radishes, cultivates 
them, takes them to school and paints them, and 
then eats them, was told by R. R. Reeder, super- 
intendent of the New York Orphanage at Has- 
tings-on-Hudson at a conference held in New 
York early in March under the auspices of the 
New York Child Welfare Committee. His point 


was that in this way the boy extracted the great- 


est possible benefit, both as education and nutri- 
ment, from the radish. A girl, he said, chooses 
the cloth, cuts it, sews the pieces together into a 
dress, takes the dress to school and paints it, and 
then puts it on and wears it. 

Both the correctional and educational value 
of industrial training for boys and girls in in- 
stitutions was emphasized. Stress was laid on 
need for close correlation between the work of 
the institutional school and the industria: de- 
partment, as suggested in the method outlined 
by Dr. Reeder. Incidentally, Arthur D. Dean, 
head of the division of vocational schools of the 
New York State Department of: Education, re- 
marked that there never can be as much correla- 
tion between the family and the public school 
as is possible between the institutional school 
and the home life of the institution child. The 
institution, he said, is both school and home in 
one. Dr. Reeder was among those who thought 
that nevertheless there is opportunity for the 
public school to link itself much more closely 


to the family life of children than it has yet ~ 


attempted. Giving credit in school for industrial 
and domestic work done at home was among the 
methods discussed for bringing ‘this about. 


UNIFORM CHILD LABOR LAW FOR NEW JERSEY 


A difference of opinion between. the educa- 
tional authorities and the commissioner of labor 
of New Jersey has delayed the passage of a bill 
to end a baffling inconsistency in the laws af- 
fecting the issuance of working papers. The 
labor commissioner has the power to issue work- 
ing papers to any child of fourteen who applies 
for them and can prove his age. The educa- 
tional officials on the other hand are required 
to enforce school attendance up to the age of 
seventeen if the child has not completed the 
grammar grades. The variance between these 
two statutes has caused confusion because a 
child who has secured working papers may in 
many cases be seized by the truant officers and 
returned to school. 

A bill is pending to reduce the age of com- 
pulsory education to sixteen and to ensure co- 
operation between the two departments. The 
stumbling block has been as to which depart- 
ment should have the right to issue the working 
papers. The commissioner of labor because he 
has always had the power wished to keep it but 
the school authorities felt that they were in 
closer touch with the children. The outcome it 
is expected will be a compromise. The com- 
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missioner of labor has already said that he is 
willing to have the working papers issued by 
the school authorities provided that the original 
documents or attested copies are filed with the 
Bureau of Labor at Washington. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN ENGLAND 

While the number of men who demanded em- 
ployment in England last year was 20,000 fewer 
than in 1911, the requests for aid to emigrate 
increased by 1,500. This part of the service 
cost $2,000,000. 


GALSWORTHY'ON THE EAST SIDE 


What are the dramatic capacities latent in the 
second generation which should be added to the 
sum of American life? That is a question con- 
fronting New York’s East Side and all immi- 


‘grant quarters. 


The Dramatic Club of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement gives one of the fragmentary answers. 
Last year they put on The Shepherd, Mrs. Dar- 
gan’s tragedy of the Russian revolution. This 
year the play selected was Galsworthy’s Silver 
Box, with its story of the isolation and lack of 
understanding between social classes. The club 


itself is the reverse of this, as the producing 


directors and the young Russian people who put 
in all their spare hours on rehearsals meet on 
an equal footing. Besides the social element 
introduced into settlement life by such a club, 
there is the opportunity to bring out latent tal- 
ent for dramatic expression, as in the case of 
one of the main characters in this play, who out 
of work hours, is taking courses in the drama 
at Columbia. The audience was keenly apprecia- 
tive of the social and philosophical aspects of 
the play, and the library records of that sec- _ 
tion of the city go to show that the interest is 
an all-the-year-round one. 


SCHOOLMEN FOR CHILDREN’S JUDGES 


A juvenile court whose judges must be school 
principals or superintendents is the proposal 
now before the New York Legislature. Its pur- 
pose is to bring school room and court room into 
closer co-operation. The new court is to be 
known as the “children’s bureau of the city of 
New York,” and the judges will be called direc- 
tors. A director must have had eight years’ ex- 
perience as principal or superintendent in the 
public schools of New York, or ten years else- 
where or in public institutions to which children 
may be committed. 

The bureau, if created; is to have all the juris- 
diction now vested in the inferior criminal courts 
with reference to violations of the compulsory 
education and child labor laws, and to charges of . 
juvenile delinquency and improper guardianship. 
It may investigate, try, hear, determine and pun- 
ish all such offenses. 

Friends of the present juvenile court are for 
the most part opposed to this suggestion and it 
is not thought likely that the bill will pass. The 
chief objection is that principals and superintend- 
ents usually do not have much direct contact 
with children and so are not fitted to sit in judg- 
ment on youthful waywardness. 
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“SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


AND 


SOCIAL SOLUTIONS 


The tour last year under the leadership of Dr. E. E. 
Pratt was so successful that it will be repeated this year. 


Denmark, Norway, Germ 5 edi , Holland 
Belgium, England, Scotland sell Be “nied, | rt 


The subjects to be studied are City Planning, G 
oe g, Gar- 
den Cities, Labor Problems, Municipal Ownership, 
Social Insurance and many others. ; 


For full information, address 
DREESE PRATT: 
* 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Business Arrangements, 
Bureau of University Travel. 


Surveys, Investigations, 
Research, Statistics 


Socia 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR WORK 
PRATT & FLEMING 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Teke Best of Europe Tour 2dsther 


tours 


we University Travel-Study Club 
High Grade—SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Medium price 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDUCATED business woman, literary ability, inter- 
ested in “art,’’ experienced in social work, wishes 
well paid position, secretary, stenographer or to 
travel. Address 1099, Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT of Industrial School open for 
engagement May ist. First class references given as 
to ability &c. Would accept position, either prison, 
reformatory or probation work. Address 1100 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WOMAN HEAD WORKER for the University Settle- 
ment of Philadelphia, maintained by the Christian 
Association of the University of Pennsylvania. Spec- 
ial opportunity for interesting and training a large 
student constituency in Social Service. Apply—Chris- 
tian Association, Houston Hall, Philadelphia, 


aay e 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. 


Typewriter 


Is popular in the home on account of 
its easy running qualities and the ab- 
sence of noise in its operation. 

Write for free book. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Home Office 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO.,, 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all evangeli- 
cal denominations. It has published the Gospel 
message in 174 languages, dialects and characters. 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
j eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 
among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 
publications of leaflets, volumes and_ periodicals § 
from the Home Offiee totals 777.702,649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The gratuitous distribution for the past year is 
1 $21,300.81, being equivalent to 31,951,215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- 
creased offerings. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag,. Asst. 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau street. New York City. 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 


484 FULTON Srreer, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 


110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. H. & B. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


ll ital S lies. 
AMT Hospital CHIEEFELIN & CO, 
170 William St. New York 


Ideal Window Ventilators. 
IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
120 Liberty St. New York 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 East 23d Street, New York City 
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THE 
COMBINED 
MAZE 


By May Sinclair 

Author of “The Divine Fire’”’ 
With broad, clear~ strokes 
Miss Sinclair has drawn 
the characters of this story 
of love disillusion, hope 
and fate in a London su- 
burb. We know them all; 
love and hate them, and 
sympathize with them as 
we do with the people of 
Bennett’s Five Towns. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


SCIENTIFIC 


THE 
WINGS 
OF PRIDE 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 
This strong novel by a new 
writer shows the tempering 
of a fine character through 
the alternating influences of 
selfish luxury and self-sac- 
rifice. To the girl who 
learns that she is adopted, 
comes a battle with life, but 
real love, instead of per- 
functory courtship, streng- 
thens her. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


TACKLING 
MATRI- 
MONY 


By George Lee Burtca 


This story is written “to 
the men’and girls who love 
each other more than ease 
and show and sham.” It 
shows in a happily convine- 
ing way that it requires 
bravery and endurance of a 
different sort than that of 
the football field to tackle 
matrimony on eighty dol- 
lars a month—plenty on 
the man’s part; still more 
on the woman's. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


HARPER’S 


AUCTION 
BRIDGE 


By E. V. Shepard 


“T have read all the books on Auction 
Bridge. E. V. Shepard’s is the best of 
them all. I doubt if a better one will 
ever be written.’ Alexander L. Robin- 
son, M.D., Vice-President Knickerbocker 
Whist Club. 


16mo. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 net. 


MOTOR- 


BOATING 
FOR BOYS 


HARPER’S 
Book for Young 
NATURALISTS 


HOUSEHOLD 
HANDBOOK 


A guide to easy ways of doing woman’s 
work in kitchen, cellar and nursery. Tells 
how to keep a house clean; how to choose 
and care for food; how to take out spots, 
and what to do in emergencies. 


16mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


| SAFETY | 


By W. H. Toliman and 
L. B. Kendall 


Methods for preventing oc- 


By Charles G. Davis 


Written by an expert, this 
practical handbook will be 
of immediate value to mot- 
or-boat owners of all ages. 


Illustrated. 50 cents net. 


By Alpheus H. Verrill 


A valuable and interesting 
book for the boy collector. 
Shows how to gather and 
arrange specimens of all 
kinds. 

Fully Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


cupational and other acci- 
dents and disease—the re- 
sult of years of study of 
the new industrialism with 
the aim of safeguarding 
human factors. 


Fully Illustrated. $3.00 net. 
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